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The  Boston  College  Master  Plan  for  Physical  Facilities  focuses  on  two 
key  elements:  (1)  the  physical  plant  —  land  and  buildings  --  and  (2)  the 
factors  affecting  the  physical  plant,  namely  the  University  population  of 
students,  faculty  and  staff. 

After  the  rapid  expansion  of  physical  facilities  and  student  enrollments 
in  the  1960's  and  early  1970's,  culminating  in  the  acquisition  of  the  forty- 
acre  Newton  Campus  in  1974,  Boston  College  is  on  a  deliberate  course  of  con- 
solidation. Fundamental  to  all  planning  is  the  decision  to  stabilize  future 
enrollments  at  current  levels  (Table  1). 

The  planned  construction  of  additional  physical  facilities  is  intended 
to  serve  needs  existing  within  the  current  population  of  students,  faculty, 
and  staff.  These  additional  facilities  include  a  dormitory/dining  facility, 
a  theater,  and  a  garage  -  all  of  which  are  to  be  located  on  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Campus  and  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  the  Fall  of  1980.  Also  planned  is  the 
construction  of  additional  library  space  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  Campus  scheduled 
to  be  available  by  the  Fall  of  1982  (Chapter  V  ).  Boston  College  does  not 
-foresee  major  acquisitions  of  real  estate.  Further  construction  activity 
as  now  planned  will  be  concerned  primarily  with  building  renovations  and 
landscaping  (Chapter  XII). 
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Stabilization  of  growth  and  consolidation  of  programs  and  facilities 
are  the  basic  components  of  the  plans  of  Boston  College  for  the  1980's. 
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CHAPTER  I 

STUDENTS  AND  PERSONNEL 
STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


•  Planned 


Fall 
1975 


Fall 
1978 


FaTT 
1981 


FaTT 
1983 


Student  Enrollment: 


Faculty: 
Chestnut  Hill 
Newton 
Total 

Administrators  and  Staff: 
Chestnut  Hill 
Newton 
Total 

Total  Full  Time  Personnel 


Undergraduates : 
Resident 
Non-Resident 
Total  Undergraduate 

4,780 
3,420 
6,200 

4,878 
3,605 
8,483 

5,264 
3,206 
8',  470 

5,264 
3,206 
8,470 

Graduate : 
Arts  and  Sciences 
Social  Work 
Management 

Total 
Law  (Newton) 

Total  Graduate 

2,245 
263 
391 

£,899 
740 

3,639 

2,157 
271 
503 

2,931 
797 

3,728 

2,100 
270 
525 

2,895 
770 

3,665 

2,100 
270 
550 

2,920 
760 

3,680 

Total  Undergraduate  and  Graduate 

11,839 

12,211 

12,135 

12,150 

Evening  College 

1,204 

1,702 

1,760 

1,800 

Total  Enrollment 

13,043 

13,913 

13,895 

13,950 

Personnel  (Full  Time) 

505 

25 

530 

502 

40 

532 

500 

40 

530 

500 

40 

540 

1,000 
82 

1,082 

1,008 

107 

1,115 

1,025* 

107 
1,132 

1 ,040* 

107 
1,147 

1,612 

1,657 

1,672 

1,687 

*    Reflects  increase  in  support  staff  for  new  facilities 
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Boston  College  1s  located  on  two  campuses,  1n  Chestnut  HilTand  Newton, 
with  110.6  and  40.2  acres,  respectively.     The  topography  of  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Campus  lends  Itself  to  a  natural  division  into  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  campuses, 
each  with  distinctive  features  and  functions.     The  Chestnut  Hill  Campus  is 
about  one-half  within  the  City  of  Boston  and  one-half  within  the  City  of  Newton. 

The  University's  business  and  educational  affairs  are  conducted  primarily 
on  the  Chestnut  Hill  Campus,  where  most  of  the  academic  and  administrative 
buildings  may  be  found  (Map  A).     Situated  on  this  campus  (Table  1)  are  9U 
of  all  faculty  and  staff,  and  of  a  total  of  133  University  classrooms,  118 
(88%)  are  also  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  Middle  Campus  (Table  2,  Map  B). 

The  Chestnut  Hill  Upper  Campus  consists  almost  entirely  of  student  dorm- 
itories (with  the  exception  of  O'Connell  Hall,  a  student  union).     These  build- 
ings are  for  the  most  part  screened  by  the  height  and  density  of  the  surround- 
ing trees.     These  thirteen  dormitories  house  1562  (32.1%)  of  the  resident 
students  (Tables  3  and    6,  Map  D). 

The  Chestnut  Hill  Lower  Campus  1s  multi-use.     Here  are  located  the  rec- 
reation complex,  football  stadium,  baseball  diamond  and  playing  fields, 
tennis  courts  and  ice  skating  rink,  plus  three  student  resident  areas:  the 
Nodular,  Reservoir,  and  Hillside  apartments. 
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Boston  College  also  owns  nine  off-campus  residence  facilities.  These 
house  an  aggregate  of  279  students  and  resident  staff  representing  5.7%  of 
the  total  resident  population. 

St.  Thomas  More  Hall,  formerly  the  location  of  the  Law  School  which  was 
moved  to  the  Newton  Campus  in  the  Fall  of  1975,  is  also  part  of  the  Chestnut 
Hill  Campus.  This  building  currently  houses  many  of  the  administrative  offices 
and  functions  of  the  University,  Including  Accounting,  Budgeting,  Purchasing, 
Personnel,  and  Development. 

The  Newton  Campus  (formerly  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart)  now 
contains  the  Law  School  and  its  library,  an  undergraduate  library  facility, 
and  the  Fine  Arts  Department.  In  addition,  there  are  six  dormitories  which 
house  a  total  of  810  undergraduates  (16.6%  of  the  total  resident  population). 
Ninety  percent  (90%)  of  these  students  are  freshmen  and  the  balance  are  upper- 
classmen.  Dining  facilities  to  accomodate  500  persons,  and  an  In-Patient  Health 
Service  Clinic  with  23  beds,  a  recreation  facility,  and  a  Chapel  are  also 
located  on  this  campus. 

Nine  separate  dining  facilities  with  a  total  seating  capacity  of  2980 
(Table  4)  serve  resident  and  non-resident  students,  as  well  as  faculty, 
administrative  and  other  employees  at  both  campuses. 
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CLASSROOMS  and  STATIONS 
1978-79 


Number  of 

Building 

Classrooms 

Barry  (Newton) 

5 

Campion 

14 

Carney 

25 

Cushing 

11 

Devlin 

2 

Fulton 

14 

Gasson 

18 

Higgins 

8 

Kenny-Cottle  Li 

brary  (Newton) 

1 

Lyons 

10 

McGuinn 

16 

Stuart  (Newton- 

■Law) 

9 

Stations 

490 

793 

1,042 

768 

298 

1,140 

1,037 

591 

125 

555 

582 

600 


TOTALS 


133 


8,021 


Source:  Director  of  Space  Management  (January  1979) 
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A.     CHESTNUT  HILL  CAMPUS 

UPPER  CAMPUS: 
Cheverus 
Claver 
Fenvri  ck 
Fltzpatrick 
Gonzaga 
Kostka 
Loyola 
Roncal 1 i 
Shaw 

'Townhouse 
Welch 
Willi ams 
Xavier 

LOWER  CAMPUS: 


Resi- 

LLi¥&igLJ    U*J  dent 

Units      Students     Staff    Total 


Hillside 
Hillside 
Hillside 
Hillside 
Modulars 
Reservoir 


A 

B 

C  (Rubenstein) 

D 


127  Hamnond  St. 
40  Tudor  Road 
46  Tudor  Road 
137  Hamnond  Road 
149  Hammond  Street 
149  Hammond  Street 
42  Tudor  Road 
182  Hammond  Street 
377  Beacon  Street 
60  Tudor  Road 
200  Hammond  Street 
142  Hammond  Street 
44  Tudor  Road 


100  Commonwealth  Avenue 
100  Commonwealth  Avenue 
90  Commonwealth  Avenue 
90  Commonwealth  Avenue 
St.  Thomas  More  Drive 
200  St.  Thomas  More  Drive 


B.  NEWTON  CAMPUS 

CusMng 
Duchesne  East 
Duchesne  West 
Hardey 
Keyes  North 
Keyes  South 


885  Centre 
885  Centre 
885  Centre 
885  Centre 
885  Centre 
885  Centre 


Street 
Street 
Street 
Street 
Street 
Street 


C.  OFF  CAMPUS  OWNED  DORMITORIES 

SOUTH  STREET: 

Linden 

Radnor 

Pine 

Ki  rkwood 

Phelps 

South  I 

South  II 

J0THER; 
Chestnut 
Greycliff 

D.  TEMPORARY  RENTALS 


5  South  Street 
9  South  Street 
15  South  Street 
19  South  Street 
25  South  Street 
39  South  Street 
41  South  Street 


210  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue 
2051  Commonwealth  Avenue 


P1ne  Manor 

St.  Gabriel's,  Washington  Street,  Brighton 


TOTALS 


19 

29 

*Tff 

41 
98 

2,547 


34 

40 

80 
93 


- 

68 

138 

3 

141 

40 

75 

3 

78 

74 

139 

4 

143 

73 

141 

3 

144 

80 

157 

3 

160 

81 

159 

3 

162 

52 

101 

2 

103 

69 

134 

3 

137 

8 

21 

1 

22 

51 

98 

3 

101 

72 

150 

3 

153 

72 

138 

3 

141 

40 

78 
1,529 

2 

80 

780 

36 

1,565 

108 

210 

3 

213 

80 

152 

2 

154 

90 

174 

3 

177 

96 

192 

0 

192 

258 

498 

9 

507 

408 

792 
2,018 

9 

801 

1,040 

26 

2,044 

64 

119 

3 

122 

64 

128 

3 

131 

72 

127 

2 

129 

97 

176 

3 

179 

74 

137 

4 

141 

55 

105 
792 

3 

108 

426 

18 

810 

12 

19 

1 

20 

12 

20 

1 

21 

12 

24 

1 

25 

36 

60 

2 

62 

12 

20 

2 

22 

15 

25 

1 

26 

15 

25 

1 

26 

4,779 


9 

202 

1 
2 

35 
42 

3 

77 

2 
5 

82 
98 

99 


4,878 


TABLE  4 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 

DINING  FACILITIES 
1978-79 


t  ! 


ti 


Name 

Eagle's  Nest  Snack  Bar 
Faculty  Dining  Room 
Kirkwood  Cafeteria 
Lyons  Cafeteria 
McElroy  Dining  Hall 
Newton  Campus  Cafeteria 
Newton  Campus  Snack  Bar 
Snake  'n'  Apple 
Trustees'   Room 

TOTAL  CAPACITY 


Location 

McElroy  Commons 
McElroy  Commons 
Kirkwood  Hall 
Lyons  Hall 
McElroy  Commons 
Stuart  House 
Stuart  House 
Lower  Campus 
McElroy  Commons 


Capacity 

500 

175 

125 

550 

1,000 

300 

200 

90 

40 


2,980 


*  To  Be  Removed  for  Theater  Construction 
Source:  Dining  Department 
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TABLE    5 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  PROPERTIES 
Fall   1978 

UPPER  CAMPUS 

Ron calli -Welch- Will  lams 
O'Connell  &  Upper  Dorms 
Total  Upper  Campus 

MIDDLE  CAMPUS 

Area:  bounded  by  Beacon  St. 
Lower  Campus  Rd.a  College  Rd.,  Commonwealth  Ave.  - 
Including  Hillside,  Alumni,  Phllomatheia,  Southwell 

18  Old  Colony  Rd.   (Botolph) 

122  College  Rd.  (Lawrence) 

116  College  Rd.  (Hopkins) 

102  College  Rd.  (Faber) 

96  College  Rd.  (Rahner) 


90  College 
78  College 
72  College 
36  College 


Rd. 
Rd. 
Rd. 
Rd. 


(Brock) 


176  Commonwealth  (Bsa) 
Total  Middle  Campus 

LOWER  CAMPUS 
Area  bounded  by  Lower  Campus  Rd. ,  Beacon  St. ,  and 
St.  Thomas  More  Drive  (excluding  MDC  property) 
2150  Commonwealth  Ave.  (St.  Thomas  More  Hall) 

Total  Lower  Campus 

Total  Upper,  Middle  &  Lower  Campuses 

NEWTON  CAMPUS 

Total  Chestnut  Hill  &  Newton  Campuses 

OUTLYING  PROPERTIES 
Newton: 

258  Beacon  St.  (Hovey) 
292  Hammond  St.  (Murray) 
300  Hammond  St.  (Connolly) 
314  Hammond  St.  (Haley) 
67  Lee  Rd.  (Canisius) 
,55  Lee  Rd. 

Boston: 

210  Chestnut  Hill  Ave.  (Chestnut) 

2051  Commonwealth  (Grey cliff) 

S  South  St.  (Linden) 

9  South  St.  (Radnor) 

1$  South  St.  (Pine) 

19  South  St.  (Kirkwood) 

fS  South  St.  (Phelps) 

39-41  South  St.  (South) 

TOTAL  PROPERTIES  OWNED  BY  BOSTON  COLLEGE 


Square 
Feet 

137,466 
472,838 

609,730 


1,677,845 
17,346 
9,579 
7,349 
7,191 
6,463 
7,960 
6,308 
7,100 
9,126 
18,184 

1,774,451 


2,279,266 

156,575 

2,435,841 

4,820,022 


Acres 

3.1 
10.9 


38.5 
.4 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.4 


52.3 
3.6 


1,751,112 

6,571,134 

178,390 

4.1 

50,554 

1.2 

70,767 

1.6 

55,710 

1.3 

10,436 

.2 

16,032 

.37 

381,889 

4,833 

.1 

4,623 

.1 

2,407 

.1 

3,164 

.1 

3,759 

.1 

9,365 

.2 

4,711 

.1 

7,760 

.2 

40,622 

6,993,645 

14.0 


40.7 


55.9 
110.6 

40.2 
150.8 


8.77 


1.0 
160.57 


Source:    Director  of  Physical  Plant 

Note:    The  above  statistics  do  not  Include  rented  properties 
used  in  University  operations. 
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TABLE  7 


BOSTON  colleg: 


OFFICES 
1978-79 


r — ' — i  tr  •  -  '■* 

i   LL ) 

i    I  « 


1 1 '  \   n  \  i  < 


CHESTNUT  HILL 


Building 

Alumni  Hall 
Bapst  Library 
Botolph  House 
Brock  House 
Campion  Hall 
Carney  Hall 
Cushing  Hall 
Devlin  Hall 
Fulton  Hall 
Gasson  Hall 
Higgins  Hall 
Hovey  House 
Hopkins  House 
90  College  Rd. 


NEWTON  CAMPUS: 

No.  of 

No. 

of 

No. 

of 

Offices 

Building 

Off 

ices 

Building                       Offi 

ces 

8 

Lawrence  House 

10 

Barat  House 

9 

8 

36  College  Rd. 

9 

Barry  Fine  Arts  Pavilior 

I  25 

10 

Lyons  Hall 

75 

Law  Faculty  Wing 

21 

7 

McElroy  Commons 

32 

Kenny-Cottle  Library 

8 

56 

McGuinn  Hall 

184 

Stuart  House 

61 

222 

Philomatheia  Hall 

7 

St.  Mary's  House 

5 

55 
40 

Roberts  Center 
Rubens tein  Hall 

24 
12 

Subtotal 

129 

70 

Service  Building 

17 

Weston  Observatory* 

17 

36 

Southwell  Hall 

26 

53 

St.  Thomas  More  Hall 

80 

TOTAL  OFFICES                   1, 

213 

8 
11 

7 

Subtotal 

1 

,067 

*  In  addition  to  17  offices,  Weston  Observatory  houses  12  laboratories. 
Source:  Director  of  Space  Management  (January  1979) 
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CHAPTER  IV 
DORMITORIES 
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Following  the  1974  acquisition  of  the  Newton  Campus  (810  dormitory  beds) 
and  the  occupancy,  in  September  1975,  of  the  Reservoir  Apartments  on  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Lower  Campus  (801  beds),  Boston  College  terminated  leases  on 
premises  at  Cleveland  Circle  and  Kilsyth  Road  (315  beds).  The  University  had 
previously  terminated  leases  on  an  additional  200  dormitory  spaces  in  Cleve- 
land Circle. 

In  the  Fall  of  1978,  however,  the  continued  strong  growth  in  undergraduate 
applicant  demand  for  resident  status  (see  Tables  8  and  9  )  forced  the  Univer- 
sity to  rent  space  at  two  off-campus  locations  for  180  students. 


For  the  Fall  of  1978,  therefore,  resident  students  (and  resident  staff) 
occupied  dormitories  as  follows: 


CHESTNUT  HILL: 


Upper  Campus 
Lower  Campus 
Total 


NEWTON: 


OFF-CAMPUS-OWNED: 
OFF-CAMPUS-RENTED: 

Totals  (See  Tables  1  and  3  ) 


Total  Beds 

Percent 

1,565 

32.08% 

2,044 

41.90% 

3,609 

73.98% 

810 

16.61% 

279 

5.72% 

180 

3.69% 

4,878 


100.00% 


See  Naps  D,  E,  and  F. 
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CHAPTER  IY  (continued) 
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The  growth  1n  demand  for  resident  accommodations  has  beerr  accelerating 
r*1nce  1971,  when  64. 5%  of  the  University  applicant  pool  sought-housing.  In 
the   Fall  of  1978,  84%  of  the  applicants  for  admission  sought  housing,  and, 
as  of  January  1979,  this  figure  is  87%. 

To  meet  this  growing  demand  the  University  is  in  need  of  a  new  dormitory 
(Chapter  V).  This  need,  however,  does  not  assume  or  reflect  any  growth  in  the 
student  population  since  no  such  growth  is  planned  (Table  1).  Rather,  it  is 
based  on  the  demand  for  housing  noted  above  and  on  the  belief  that  the 
residential  experience  enhances  the  educational  process.  Thus,  the  new 
dormitory  is  to  house  803  students  who  otherwise  would  live  off-campus  and 
commute  daily  to  campus.  The  resulting  decrease  in  non-resident  students  is 
expected  to  improve  the  flow  of  traffic  and  reduce  the  demand  for  parking. 
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CHAPTER  V 
PROPOSED  BUILDINGS  ! 

As  indicated  in  the  Introduction,  Boston  College  is  planning  the 
construction  of: 

(1)   New  Dormitory: 

This  facility  which  will  accommodate  803  students  is  to  be  construc- 
ted on  land  developed  and  owned  by  the  University  at  St.  Thomas  More  Drive  in 
Boston  near  the  present  Reservoir  dormitory  (see  Map  Q).  It  is  being  designed 
by  Design  Alliance  Architects  of  308  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02116.  Construction  is  anticipated  to  begin  in  the  Spring  of  1979,  with 
approximately  eighteen  months  for  completion,  and  with  occupancy  scheduled  for 
the  Fall  of  1980. 

To  be  included  in  the  building  is  a  dining  facility  which  will  seat, 
at  any  one  time,  650  persons.  This  facility  will  serve  as  a  dining  area  for 
students  living  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  new  dormitory. 

Heating  of  this  facility  will  be  from  the  boiler  plant  in  St.  Thomas 
More  Hall  which  is  directly  opposite  the  new  dormitory  site  (see  Map  Q). 


Financing  will  be  provided  in  part  by  the  United  States  Department 
<lf  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  which  has  made  a  loan  reservation  for  the 
project  of  $4.95  million.  Additional  funds  from  the  proceeds  of  a  secured  loan 
from  the  Massachusetts  Health  and  Educational  Facilities  Authority  will  finance 
the  balance.  The  total  cost  of  the  dormitoryfSmNiin 
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CHAPTER  V  (continued) 
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equipment  and  furnishings,  is  now  estimated  at  $9.8  million. 


(2)  New  Theater  for  the  Performing  Arts: 

This  facility  1s  to  be  constructed  on  University  developed  and  owned 
land  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  Lower  Campus  Road  in  Boston  (see  Map  Q).  It  is 
being  designed  by  Mount  Vernon  Group  Inc.,  48  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Winchester, 
Massachusetts  01890. 

Construction  is  expected  to  begin  in  the  Spring  of  1979,  with  approx- 
imately 15  months  for  construction,  and  a  scheduled  completion  in  the  Fall  of 
1980. 

The  facility  will  include  a  main  auditorium  with  seating  for  800. 
It  1s  to  be  used  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the  performing  arts,  and 
for  presentation  of  dramatic,  music,  and  other  programs. 

Heating  will  be  provided  by  hot  water  from  the  University  central  plant. 

Financing  of  this  facility  will  be  from  gifts  and  from  the  proceeds 
of  a  secured  loan  from  the  Massachusetts  Health  and  Educational  Facilities  Authority, 

The  estimated  total  cost,  Including  equipment,  1s  $3.6  million. 

(3)  Parking  Garage: 

This  facility  Is  to  be  constructed  on  University-developed  and 
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owned  land  on  the  east  side  of  Alumni  Stadium  near  Shea  Field  (se,e  Map  Q). 
Tha  garage  is  being  designed  by  Sasaki  Associates,  Inc.,  64  Pleasant  Street, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts  02172  to  accommodate  in  two  phases  a  total  of 
805  automobiles  on  four  levels.  Phase  I  of  this  parking  facility  will 
accommodate  429  automobiles.  Phase  II  will  accommodate  an  additional  376 
automobiles  and  will  be  built  subject  to  the  University  attaining  funding  to 
construct  this  latter  phase. 


In  addition  to  the  garage,  two  new  secondary  roads  are  being  studied 
by  the  University  1n  conjunction  with  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  to 
allow  access  to  this  facility  from  St.  Thomas  More  Drive  through  M.D.C.  prop- 
erty. These  roads,  as  planned,  would  be  used  along  with  the  existing  entrance 
which  is  off  Beacon  Street  on  University- owned  property. 

Phase  I  construction  is  planned  to  commence  in  the  Spring  of  1979, 
and  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  the  Fall  of  1979.  Planned  construction 
time  is  six  months. 

Phase  I  of  this  facility  will  replace  the  parking  spaces  that  will 
be  permanently  lost  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the  proposed  new  dormitory/ 
dining  facility  and  the  theater  (192  spaces  dormitory/dining  facility  -  60  spaces 
theater  *  252  spaces),  and  will  add  an  additional  net  67  spaces  to  current 
parking  capacity.  The  future  impact  of  the  planned  new  library  cannot  be 
determined  until  designs  are  further  developed. 
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The  estimated  cost  of  the  total  facility  1s  $3,000,o6o  (Phase  I 
$1.8  million;  Phase  II  $1.2  million).  Phase  I  1s  to  be  financed  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Massachusetts  Health  and  Educational  Facilities  Authority. 

(4)   New  Library: 

The  University  has  engaged  the  services  of  The  Architects  Collaborative 
Inc.  of  46  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138,  to  design  a  library. 
This  new  Central  Research  Library  1s  planned  to  contain  approximately  134,000 
gross  square  feet  of  reading,  stack,  and  technical  service  space. 

It  1s  to  be  constructed  on  University-owned  land  in  the  City  of 
Newton  directly  east  of  Gasson  Hall  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  Middle  Campus  (see 
Map  Q). 

It  is  expected  that  the  completed  plans  and  specifications  will  be 
available  late  1n  1979.  At  the  present  time,  preliminary  cost  estimates  for 
construction  and  furnishings  are  between  $10  and  $15  million. 


Construction  could  begin  as  early  as  the  Fall  of  1979  with  completion 
and  100X  utilization  likely  by  the  Fall  of  1982. 

No  other  major  new  buildings  are  contemplated.  From  time  to  time, 
however,  1t  Is  expected  that  certain  buildings  will  be  renovated  and  refur- 
bished as  available  funds  permit  (Chapter  X)  (Map  jj). 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE  PARKING  FACILltY  /  -    i  j 
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PROPOSED  GARAGE  CAPACITY  ^ 
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1:1 


Grade  Level 
Entry  Level 
Third  Level 
Fourth  Level 

Spaces  Displaced  (at  site) 
Net  Yield 


Number  of 
Cars 

Gross 
Sq.  Ft. 

103 

30,618 

103 

38,300 

no 

37,776 

113 

37,776 

429 

144,470 

no 

319 

e 


2)   PHASE  II 
Grade  Level 
Entry  Level 
Third  Level 
Fourth  Level 

Spaces  Displaced  (at  site) 
Net  Yield 


Phase  I  Garage 
Phase  II  Extension 
TOTALS 


91 

26,400 

91 

26,400 

91 

26,400 

103 

26,400 

376 

105,600 

95 

281 

SUMMARY 

CAPACITY 

NET  YIELD 

429 

319 

376 

281 

805 

600 
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During  the  past  several  years,  significant  alterations,  summarized  below, 
were  made  to  the  Boston  College  campus.  Others  are  in  progress  and  planned. 
The  changes  are  part  of  a  program  to  improve  the  aesthetics,  safety,  and 
ecology  of  the  campus  by  enhancing  the  natural  beauty  of  the  existing  land- 
scape and  buildings. 

Chestnut  Hill  Middle  Campus  (Map  H) 

The  rotary  in  front  of  Gasson  Hall  was  eliminated  by  installing  curbing, 
lawn  and  shrubbery.  Sidewalks  were  constructed  around  the  circumference  of 
the  building,  eliminating  the  necessity  for  people  to  walk  in  the  road. 

Behind  Gasson  and  in  the  area  surrounded  by  Lyons,  Fulton  and  Devlin 
Halls  a  section  of  road  bisecting  the  main  campus  from  north  to  south  was 
replaced  by  an  attractively  landscaped  mall  with  trees,  benches,  and  walkways 

Major  landscaping  changes  were  made  as  part  of  the  "Gasson  project"  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  that  building.  In  addition,  new  walkway,  shrubbery, 
and  lighting  were  added  on  the  north  side  of  L^yons  Hall. 

Chestnut  Hill  Lower  Campus  (Map  H) 

A  major  transformation  was  made  on  the  Lower  Campus.  Sidewalk  and  curb- 
ing now  runs  along  the  east  side  of  the  Lower  Campus  Road  from  St.  Thomas 
More  Drive  to  Beacon  Street,  bordered  by  a  three-foot  wide  section  of  grass 
and  about  seventy  trees  —  Crimson  King  maples  and  Norway  maples.  New  light 
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poles  with  high  pressure  sodium  lamps  have  replaced  the  mercury  vapor  bulbs, 
jmd  all  exposed  wiring  has  been  replaced  by  underground  cables^  Another 
sidewalk,  along  with  new  grass  and  trees,  runs  from  the  tennis  courts,  past 
the  Recreation  Complex  to  the  Reservoir  Apartments.  A  pedestrian  area  with 
brick  barbecue  grill  has  been  added  in  the  space  between  these  major  buildings 
Gatehouses  have  been  erected  at  both  the  St.  Ignatius  and  Beacon  Street 
entrances  to  the  Lower  Campus  road.  Traffic  islands  have  narrowed  the  road 
to  one  car  width  on  either  side  of  the  gatehouse,  making  it  easier  to  monitor 
traffic  entering  the  campus. 

A  5'  by  10*  bus  stop  shelter  was  erected  opposite  the  tennis  courts.  A 
similar  shelter  was  erected  at  the  shuttle  stop  on  the  St.  Thomas  More  Drive 
side  of  the  Lower  Campus.  (Map  H) 

A  walkway  was  constructed  behind  Southwell  Hall  to  permit  easy  access  to 
that  building  from  the  Lower  Campus. 


Chestnut  Hill  Upper  Campus  (Map  H) 

The  demolition  of  O'Connell  Annex  provides  for  future  improvements  and 
landscaping  of  the  area. 

Newton  Campus  (Map  J) 

Additional  parking  areas  and  access  road  have  been  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  agreed  upon  between  Boston  College  and  the  City  of  Newton. 
.Similarly,  a  section  of  road  east  of  the  Barry  Fine  Arts  Pavilion,  and  another 
running  from  the  new  access  road  out  to  Colby  Street,  have  been  widened. 
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.CHAPTER  VI  (continued) 

Upon  completion  of  the  proposed  dormitory,  theater,  parking  garage,  and 
library,  the  areas  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  building  will  be  land- 
scaped in  a  manner  that  will  be  both  sympathetic  to  that  building  and  enhance 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  campus. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  University  commitment  to  integrate  the  proposed 
buildings  into  the  campus  fabric,  it  has  asked  the  architects  for  the  various 
projects  to  be  mindful  of  the  impact  of  these  structures  on  the  quality  of 
campus  life.  To  this  end,  it  is  proposed,  for  example,  to  relocate  one  or  pos- 
sibly two  modular  apartments  presently  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  dorm- 
itory (see  Map  Q)  in  order  that  we  might  develop  some  meaningful  pedestrian 
spaces  around  the  building. 
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The  property  on  which  the  proposed  four  new  physical  facilities  are  to  be 
erected  is  totally  owned  by  Boston  College.  No  new  real  estate  "is  required  and 
none  of  the  construction  involves  any  property  currently  on  the  tax  rolls  of 
any  municipality.  The  land  being  used  for  the  dormitory,  the  garage  and  the 
theater  was  formerly  the  site  of  a  reservoir  owned  by  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  which  Boston  College  purchased  in  1947  and  filled  to  create  what  has 
since  become  the  University's  "Lower  Campus."  The  fourth  building,  the  library, 
is  located  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  Lower  Campus  on  land  first  purchased  by 
Boston  College  in  the  early  1900' s.  None  of  this  property  has  been  part  of  the 
tax  base  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Boston  College's  plans  for  the  future  with  regard  to  real  estate  are  as 
follows.  With  respect  to  future  acquisitions,  if  and  when  such  properties  be- 
come available,  Boston  College  may  be  interested  in  acquiring  those  properties 
not  currently  owned  by  the  University  which  are  located  on:  College  Road, 
Lawrence  Avenue,  and,  the  campus  side  of  Commonwealth  Avenue  between  the  Main 
6ate  and  St.  Ignatius  Rectory.  In  all  cases  these  properties  are  currently 
abutted  by  property  owned  by  Boston  College  and  their  acquisition  by  the 
University  would  consolidate  existing  University  property  lines. 

As  for  future  divestments  of  real  estate  holdings,  upon  receipt  of  occu- 
pancy permits  for  the  completed  new  dormitory,  garage  and  theater,  it  is  Boston 
College's  intention  to  post  for  sale  not  later  than  the  following  June,  the 
seven  properties  currently  owned  by  the  University  on  South  Street  and  the  one 
property  at  210  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue  in  the  City  of  Boston.  Sale  price  will  be 
fair  «arket  value  as  determined  by  independent  realtors  or  appraisers. 

There  are  no  plans  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  divest  itself  of  any 
other  currently  owned  properties. 
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The  University  commissioned  a  private  consulting  firm  to  prepare  a 
"Campus  Energy  Survey  and  Conservation  Report"  in  response  to  the  energy  crisis 
in  the  early  70' s.  Energy  was  analyzed  in  terms  of  costs  and  consumption,  and 
recommendations  were  made  for  various  conservation  and  conversion  measures 
that  would  reduce  spiral ing  costs  and  conserve  fuel.  Below  is  a  summary  of 
Boston  College's  energy  program  as  it  has  evolved  to  date. 

Boston  College  used  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  gallons  of  No.  6  oil 

in  1977-78.  By  reducing  steam  pressure  from  60  psi  to  40  psi  in  the  system 

serving  the  sixteen  Middle  Campus  buildings,  consumption  was  reduced  by  about 
21*. 

Consumption  of  No.  2  and  No.  4  oil  has  been  relatively  constant  over  tine, 
varying  only  with  the  fluctuation  in  degree  days  from  year  to  year.  Reductions 
were  effected  by  regular  monitoring  and  maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  their 
heating  systems,  and  by  lowering  the  thermostats  in  the  dormitories  during 
recesses  and  vacations. 

The  energy  report  suggested  that  savings  could  be  realized  by  converting 
certain  buildings  from  electric  to  steam  heat,  and  in  1974  underground  piping 
igs  Installed  on  the  Lower  Campus  from  the  main  boiler  room  in  the  Service 
Building  to  the  Reservoir  and  Hillside  Apartments  to  accomplish  the  changeover. 
A  similar  conversion  changed  the  Recreation  Complex  from  gas-fired  unit  heaters 
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to  hot  water.  A  heat  reclamation  system  was  also  developed  for  the  Recre- 
ation Complex. 


Other  methods  implemented  were  meter  consolidation  to  lower  electric 
costs  and  a  loop  distribution  system.  The  loop  distribution  system  encompasses 
Middle  and  Lower  Campuses  and  assures  that  should  a  cable  or  transformer  fail- 
ure occur,  power  can  be  quickly  restored  by  rerouting  electricity  through  the 
loop  from  one  of  the  switchgear  stations  at  either  end.  (Under  the  old 
system,  failure  in  one  part  of  the  Middle  or  Lower  Campus  would  knock  out 
power  in  all  buildings  ahead  of  the  break.) 

Electric  costs  have  also  been  reduced  by  computerized  demand  controls, 
which  work  as  follows:  (Demand  is  the  measurement  of  energy  usuage  over  a 
fixed  interval,  usually  15,  30  or  60  minutes.)  Demand  control  lowers  consump- 
tion and  produces  cost  savings  by  reducing  demand  peaks  and  charges.  This  is 
accomplished  by  turning  off  or  "shedding"  certain  loads  when  the  computer 
determines  that  a  preset  demand  limit  may  be  exceeded.  The  control  action  takes 
place  in  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  demand  interval.  Whenever  a  new  demand 
interval  starts,  all  shed  loads  are  restored  and  the  control  is  updated.  Loads 
which  typically  are  shed  are  air  conditioners,  water  heaters,  compressors,  and 
air  handling  equipment.  The  main  criterion  is  that  the  total  effect  of  shedding 
the  load  for  a  few  minutes  will  not  Interfere  with  operations  or  efficiency. 
Boston  College  is  currently  Installing  a  Honeywell  system  of  computerized 
demand  control  to  reduce  the  University's  electric  power  consumption  and  to 
reduce  as  well  the  related  costs. 
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A  Student  Energy  Commission  has  recently  been  established.  rThis  organi- 
zation has  recognized  the  importance  of  conservation  of  energy,  possible  over- 
heated and  over-lighted  areas,  leaking  faucets  and  the  like,  and  is  addressing 
Itself  to  inform  other  students  about  energy  efficiency. 


Energy  conservation  is  an  ongoing,  evolving  part  of  the  Boston  College 
plan  for  physical  facilities.  The  University  continues  to  study  carefully  and 
apply  practical  and  feasible  methods  for  reducing  costs  and  conserving  energy. 
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Parking 

Boston  College  makes  available  to  its  commuting  population  parking  on 
both  the  Chestnut  Hill  Campus  and  the  Newton  Campus. 

At  the  Chestnut  Hill  Campus,  parking  is  available  on  the  Middle  and 
Lower  sections  of  the  campus.  All  parking  is  by  permit  only.  The  Middle 
Campus  parking  is  primarily  for  faculty  and  administrators  with  added  space 
assigned  specifically  for  the  handicapped  and  for  visitors  to  the  University. 
Overflow  parking  needs  for  this  population  are  satisfied  on  the  Lower  Campus. 
Lower  Campus  parking,  except  for  resident  student  lots,  is  open  to  all  com- 
muting members  of  the  University. 

The  University  prohibits  freshman  and  sophomore  resident  students  from 
having  cars  while  they  are  students  at  Boston  College.  Eligibility  for  resident 
parking  is  limited  to  qualified    resident  juniors  and  seniors  and  to  handi- 
capped resident  students.  The  University  allows  no  parking  of  any  type  on  its 
Upper  Campus  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Four  years  of  experience  at  the  Newton  Campus  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Hewton  Campus  provides  adequate  space  for  faculty,  employees,  law  students, 


0) 

Most  students  who  qualify  are  Student  Nurses  with  clinical  placements  in 
urban  and  suburban  hospitals  and  School  of  Education  students  with  teaching 
assignments  In  school  systems  in  the  Boston  area.  Once  these  students  and 
others  with  documented  special  needs  are  granted  permits,  the  few  remaining 
permits  are  granted  on  a  first -come  basis. 
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and  resident  students  who  qualify,  to  park  there. 
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A  University  parking  application  Bust  be  filed  and  a  permit  granted  for 
all  parking  on  both  campuses  of  Boston  College. 
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CHAPTER  IX  (continued) 


Traffic  Control 

_   The  University  has  instituted  a  number  of  programs  to  reduce  vehicular 
traffic. 

1.  Prohibition  of  freshman  and  sophomore  resident  students  from  having 
cars  on  campus. 

2.  Provision  of  special  incentives  for  carpoolers.  This  in  done  in  collab- 
oration with  the  Department  of  Transportation/Massachusetts  Pool -Ride 
Sharing  Program  which  is  endorsed  and  supported  by  the  University. 

3.  Control  of  traffic  at  all  entrances  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  Campus. 

4.  Provision  of  shuttle-bus  service  on  and  between  the  two  campuses  and 
to  and  from  off-campus  housing  to  public  transportation  (see  Maps  L, 
M,  N,  0). 

5.  Distribution  of  literature  promoting  the  use  of  Massachusetts  Public 
Transportation  Systems. 

6.  Participation  in  the  MBTA  pre-paid  transit  pass  program. 

7.  Installation  of  bicycle  racks  and  storage  areas  throughout  various 
areas  of  both  campuses  to  encourage  use  of  bicycles  (Maps  J-K). 

8.  Enforcement  of  internal  regulations  via  ticketing,  towing,  etc. 

On  the  Chestnut  Hill  Campus,  the  Campus  Police  Department  maintains  five 
Gatehouses  for  traffic  and  vehicular  control  at  the  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Beacon 
Street,  and  St.  Thomas  More  Drive  entrances.  The  Campus  Police  Department 
■attains  control  of  all  vehicular  traffic  from  these  key  locations.  Addition- 
ally, Campus  Police  Patrols  move  throughout  the  campuses  in  order  to  supervise 
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Parking  plans  and  traffic  patterns  have  been  instituted  on  the  Newton 
Campus  in  accordance  with  detailed  studies  conducted  by  Boston  College  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  Newton  Neighborhood  Association  and  the  City  of  Newton. 
Additionally,  Boston  College  provides  continuous  bus  service  for  seventeen 
hours  per  day,  seven  days  a  week  from  the  Chestnut  Hill  Campus  to  all   student 
resident  areas.     Connecting  bus  service  is  provided  between  both  campuses  and 
off-campus  resident  housing.     There  is  also  connecting  service  from  both  cam- 
puses to  public  transportation.     (See  Maps  N-0) 

The  University  also  operates  an  intra-campus  shuttle  system  which  trans- 
ports members  of  its  commuting  population  to  its  various  parking  lots  and 
building  areas,  thereby  removing  the  need  for  intra-campus  movement  of  vehicles 
on  a  daily  basis.     (See  Map  L) 

Campus  Police  Patrol  Units  and  Routes 

The  Campus  Police  Department  is  composed  of  40  uniformed  Patrol  Officers 
and  five  auxiliaries,  assigned  to  three  primary  eight-hour  patrol  units  and 
a  specialized  Crime  Prevention  fourth  unit  which  is  assigned  in  eight-hour 
units  to  areas  of  the  campus  in  need  of  high  frequency  patrol  coverage.     Each 
patrol  unit  utilizes  four  Campus  Police  cruisers  and  foot  patrol  units  during 
their  eight-hour  tours  of  the  Chestnut  Hill   (Upper,  Middle,  Lower)  and  Newton 
Campuses,  as  well  as  off-campus  resident  student  housing  in  the  Alls ton/Brighton 
area  of  the  City  of  Boston.     Each  patrol  unit  1s  directed  by  a  tour  supervisor 
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and  all  members  of  the  patrol  unit  are  centrally  tied  to  a  police  radio  commun- 
fcation  center  located  in  the  Campus  Police  Headquarters  in  Rubenstein  Hall 
dh  the  Chestnut  Hill  Campus.  Although  the  routes  and  schedules  for  all  of 
these  patrols  vary  to  avoid  any  established  pattern,  approximate  routes  are 
shown  on  Map  P. 


Campus  Safety 

The  Campus  Police  Department  annually  publishes  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"Safety,  Security  and  You"  which  is  a  guide  to  personal  safety  for  all  members 
of  the  University  community.  It  includes  a  list  of  services  offered  by  this 
department  as  well  as  information  on  personal  safety,  crime  prevention  and  fire 
safety.  In  addition  to  monthly  inspections  of  the  fire  and  safety  equipment 
by  the  University  Fire  Marshall,  all  resident  staff  members  are  trained  in  the 
use  of  fire  equipment.  Fire  drills  are  held  in  all  University  dormitories 
during  each  academic  year.  These  are  supervised  by  the  Fire  Marshall. 

Boston  College  Campus  Police  Officers  are  professionally  trained  at  either 
the  Massachusetts  State  or  Boston  Police  Academies  in  areas  of  standard  policy 
procedures,  techniques,  and  operations.  Additionally,  each  Campus  Police 
Officer  is  annually  certified  in  First  Aid  and  Cardio  Pulmonary  Resuscitation. 

The  Department  continually  reviews  campus  lighting  to  ensure  safety  after 
dark,  and  has  overseen  the  construction  of  new  sidewalks  to  accommodate  safe 
pedestrian  movement  throughout  both  campuses. 
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The  renovation  of  University  facilities  represents  an  ongoing  effort  to 
improve  the  design,  operation,  and  use  of  the  physical  plant  and  to  maintain 
Its  Integrity,  appearance,  and  safety.  This  effort  includes  a  carefully 
planned  program  of  maintenance  to  prevent  the  excessive  deterioration  of  build- 
ings and  to  insure  that  all  buildings  conform  to  normal  operating  standards. 
The  work  itself  falls  into  three  general  categories: 

1.  Improvements  relating  to  safety,  security,  and  legality,  such  as  re- 
pairing roofs,  windows  and  doors,  updating  fire  alarm  systems,  and 
installing  stand  pipes. 

2.  Improvements  relating  to  utility  efficiency  and  energy  conservation, 
such  as  installing  insulation  and  upgrading  power  distribution  and 
heating  controls. 

3.  Improvements  relating  to  attractiveness  and  usefulness,  such  as  paint- 
ing interior  and  exterior  walls,  repairing  masonry,  and  redesigning 
Interior  space. 

Chestnut  Hill  Middle  Campus 

The  interior  and  exterior  restoration  of  Gasson  Hall  has  been  completed. 
This  project  included  the  Installation  of  elevators,  new  stairways,  plumbing, 
heating,  ventilating,  and  air  conditioning  and  the  refurbishment  of  office  and 
classroom  space. 
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Hovey  House  has  been  partially  restored  to  serve  as  a  center  for  American 
Studies.  This  project  received  the  strong  support  of  the  Newton  Conservation 
Commission  and  the  Newton  Historical  Commission. 

A  small  addition  has  been  constructed  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Cushlng  Hall 
to  expand  the  library  facilities  1n  the  School  of  Nursing.  This  project  was 
financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Frederick  J.  Kennedy  Memorial  Foundation. 

In  McElroy  Commons,  lobby,  corridor,  and  lounge  space  has  been  upgraded 
to  make  this  building  more  attractive  and  functional  for  student  use. 

The  first  two  floors  of  Lyons  Hall  have  been  redesigned  and  refurbished  1n 
response  to  administrative  office  needs.  Also,  a  portion  of  the  third  floor 
has  been  upgraded  for  minority  student  use.  Further  Improvements  1n  this  build- 
ing are  planned,  primarily  relating  to  the  refurbishment  of  office  and  classroom 
space. 

A  comprehensive  and  long-term  plan  for  renovating  the  interior  of  Fulton 
Hall  has  been  developed.  This  plan  1s  to  be  Implemented  over  a  period  of  several 
years  and  is  designed  to  address  the  long-range  physical  needs  of  the  School  of 
Management,  the  building's  primary  occupant.  The  renovation  itself  will  result 
1n  a  more  useful  and  attractive  configuration  of  space,  will  include  the  instal- 
lation of  central  air  conditioning,  and  will  involve  the  relocation  of  the  School 
of  Management  Library  from  Fulton  Hall  to  the  proposed  new  library  facility. 
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Over  a  period  of  years  Bapst  Library  1s  to  undergo  extensive  interior  and 
exterior  renovation.  Carpeting  and  new  lighting  have  already  been  installed  in 
the  main  reading  room.  Further  renovations  will  focus  on  correcting  mechanical 
and  structural  defects  and  improving  the  design  and  quality  of  stack  and  study 
space. 

Chestnut  Hill  Lower  Campus 

St.  Thomas  More  Hall,  the  former  location  of  the  Law  School,  has  been  re- 
modeled for  use  as  an  administrative  office  building.  As  a  result,  the  con- 
gestion of  activity  and  traffic  on  the  Chestnut  H111  Middle  Campus  has  been  re- 
duced. The  library  wing  of  this  building  continues  to  function  as  stack  and 
study  space.  The  study  area  1s  to  be  upgraded  with  new  carpeting  and  lighting. 

Chestnut  Hill  Upper  Campus 

The  Upper  Campus  dormitories  will  eventually  require  major  refurbishment. 
However,  no  Improvements  are  planned  in  the  immediate  future. 

Newton  Campus 

In  Stuart  House,  the  Moot  Court  Room  of  the  Law  School  is  scheduled  for 
renovation  1n  the  Immediate  future.  This  project,  along  with  the  recent  reno- 
vation of  two  classrooms,  will  nearly  complete  the  conversion  of  this  building 
to  use  by  the  Law  School. 


has 


The  Barry  Science  Pavilion,  which  consisted  primarily  of  laboratory  space, 
been  converted  to  the  Barry  Fine  Arts  Pavilion,  consisting  of  office,  class- 


roan,  studio,  and  exhibition  space  for  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 
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_   Upgrading  the  Indoor  and  outdoor  recreational  facilities  has  been  scheduled 
for  the  near  future.  This  1s  to  Include  relocation  of  existing  partitions,  for 
better  utilization  of  space,  and  extending  the  main  basketball  court  to  comply 
with  standard  court  size. 

Campus-W1de  Alterations  for  Handicapped 

In  addition  to  the  scheduled  maintenance  and  periodic  restoration  of  facil- 
ities, the  University  has  developed  and  begun  to  implement  a  Transition  Plan  to 
improve  program  and  facility  access  by  the  handicapped.  Completed  and  ongoing 
projects  Include  the  Installation  of  ramps  and  curb  cuts  and  the  alteration  of 
lavatory  and  rest  room  facilities.  Elevator  modifications  are  also  included  in 
Mua  plan. 
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A.  COMMUNICATING  WITH  THE  COMMUNITY 

Through  the  many  programs  and  services  which  the  University  offers  both 
on  campus  and  off  campus  as  well  as  through  the  academic,  professional  and 
personal  involvements  of  its  employees  and  its  students,  Boston  College  main- 
tains ongoing  communications  with  institutions,  agencies,  groups  and  indi- 
viduals in  its  neighboring  communities.  In  the  pages  that  follow,  some  of 
these  contacts  are  briefly  described  in  the  hope  of  demonstrating  that 
Boston  College's  positive  intentions  in  the  area  of  community  relations 
have  in  fact  been  supported  by  its  actual  performance. 

Boston  College  has  always  maintained  that  one  of  its  greatest  assets  is 
the  neighborhood  and  the  community  in  which  it  lives.  Through  programs  and 
services  such  as  those  described  herein,  Boston  College  has  attempted  to 
contribute  to  an  improved  community  which  will  be  a  better  place  to  live 
for  all  involved. 

In  addition  to  the  contacts  provided  through  programs  and  services, 
Boston  College  has  also  attempted  to  meet  regularly  with  neighborhood  citi- 
zen organizations  such  as  the  Chestnut  Hill  Association,  the  Newton  Neighbor- 
hood Association  and  more  recently,  the  Brighton  Citizens  Association.  It 
1s  the  intention  of  Boston  College  to  continue  to  meet  with  such  groups  in 
the  future. 

With  respect  to  the  Brighton  community,  Boston  College  would  also  like 
to  initiate  a  new  effort  to  improve  communications  through  the  establishment 
of  an  ongoing  series  of  Boston  College/Brighton  Community  Forums.  These 
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"Forums"  would  be  open  to  all  residents— &f  'the  L&rigtitoriJCc  u , 
would  serve  as  a  primary  channel  for  addressing  issues  of  mutual  con- 
cern involving  Brighton  and  Boston  College.  The  frequency  ef  meetings, 
determination  of  agenda  items,  etc.  would  be  worked  out  jointly. 
Regular  reports  on  Boston  College's  building  program  as  well  as  any 
other  significant  developments  in  which  either  Boston  College  or 
Brighton  might  affect  one  another  would  also  be  topics  for  discussion. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Boston  College  to  begin  these  Forums  on  March  13, 
1979. 

Boston  College  hopes  that  its  relationship  with  its  neighboring 
communities  will  continue  to  grow  and  develop  and  pledges  to  do  its 
part  to  maintain  open  communications  aimed  at  the  productive  exchange 
of  viewpoints  and  ideas. 
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a.  Bureau  of  Conferences 


Boston  College  accommodates  numerous  requests  for  use  of  its 
facilities  and  services  from  community  and  religious  groups 
each  year.  Examples  of  events  hosted  by  Boston  College  in  the 
recent  past  include:  The  Kennedy  Memorial  Children's  Hospital 
Footrace,  Newton  "Voice"  Debate,  Small  Cities  Conference,  CYO 
National  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Competitions,  The  Boston  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department  Basketball  Competition,  Newton 
Symphony  Orchestra  Performance  and  Reception,  Consecration  of 
Episcopal  Bishop  John  Coburn,  Jewish  Big  Brother  Association 
Cookout  and  the  Massachusetts  Secondary  School  Principals' 
Annual  Football  Tournament. 

b.  Libraries 

The  libraries  of  Boston  College  offer  a  wealth  of  resources  to 
the  surrounding  communities.  With  a  telephone  call  and/or  a 
local  identification  card,  neighbors  have  access  to  over  900,000 
volumes  and  10,000  serial  titles. 

c.  Athletic  Facilities 

The  all  weather  tartan  track,  football  fields  (astroturf  and 
grass),  two  baseball  fields  and  outdoor  basketball  courts  are 
used  frequently  by  the  community.  Local  residents  often  play 
basketball  at  Roberts  Center  gymnasium  in  the  evenings,  and  ten- 
nis on  the  Newton  courts.  The  hockey  ice  is  made  available  to 
several  community  high  schools  as  well  as  to  local  skating  clubs. 
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d.  Summer  Recreation  Program 
Individual,  family  and  senior  citizen  memberships  to  the  com- 
plex are  available  during  the  summer  at  the  same  price  charged 
to  Boston  College  alumni.  Swimming  pools,  indoor  and  outdoor 
tennis  courts  as  well  as  track  and  squash  facilities  provide  an 
opportunity  for  area  residents  to  learn  new  skills  in  a  pleas- 
ant environment.  For  the  summer  of  1978,  30%  of  the  members 
were  from  the  city  of  Boston,  16.8%  from  Brookline  and  48.2% 
from  Newton. 

e.  Additional  Use  of  the  Facilities 

The  Dining  Department  makes  its  facilities  available  for  many 
special  functions  such  as  the  Mayor's  Prayer  Breakfasts  and  the 
Boston  College  High  School  Graduation  Dinner  Dances.  The  Book- 
store and  United  States  Post  Office  are  open  to  community  use, 
the  former  paying  $18,000  per  year  in  taxes  to  the  Common wealth. 
The  university  bus  service,  which  runs  17  hours  per  day  connect- 
ing the  Newton  Campus,  Chestnut  Hill  Campus  and  Cleveland  Circle, 
is  frequently  used  by  neighbors. 

2.  Athletics 

a.  National  Sports  Program 

This  is  a  year-round  program  sponsored  by  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  (NCAA)  at  Boston  College.  It  enables  400 
disadvantaged  children  from  the  Greater  Boston  area  to  partici- 
pate in  athletic  and  enrichment  activities  on  the  Boston  College 
campus.  In  the  Summer  Camp  children  receive  a  free  physical 
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examination  as  well  as  two  meTTs  a  oay  .^Harriers-?  g 
other  activities  are  held  several  times  per  month  during  the 
winter.  The  total  annual  budget  for  the  program  which  is  of- 
fered free  of  charge  to  all  participants  is  $50,000. 

b.  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Boston  College  conducts  varsity  level  programs  in  intercollegi- 
ate athletic  competition  in  eleven  (11)  men's  sports,  eight  (8) 
women's  sports  and  three  (3)  coed  sports.  Nationally  recognized 
competitors  are  drawn  to  the  campus  and  all  events  are  open  to 
the  public.  With  the  exception  of  men's  football,  basketball 
and  hockey,  admission  is  free.  In  the  case  of  the  three  revenue 
producing  sports,  tickets  are  available  to  local  community  and 
civic  groups  at  reduced  rates. 

c.  High  School  Hockey 

Boston  College  provides  the  home  ice  for  Boston  College  High 
School,  Don  Bosco  High  School,  Newton  North  High  School,  Arlington 
High  School  and  the  Catholic  Memorial  High  School.  The  Greater 
Boston  Youth  Hockey  Association  also  uses  the  arena  facilities. 

d.  Track  Clinic  and  Meet 

The  track  day  sponsored  by  Niki  Shoes  at  Boston  College  drew 
1,200  people.  Coaches  and  high  school  students  were  exposed  to 
the  latest  information  on  training  techniques  and  equipment  for 
running  by  New  England's  best  coaches  and  athletes.  Athletes 
from  all  over  New  England  as  well  as  from  the  South  and  Canada 
took  part  in  the  successful  track  meet  in  the  evening. 
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In  1978,  Bill  Rodgers,  the  1978  Boston  Marathon  winner,  co- 
directed  a  running  camp  with  Reid  Oslin  of  Boston  College. 
The  afternoon  session  was  attended  by  45  high  school  students 
primarily  from  the  Boston  area.  The  evening  session,  designed 
for  recreational  runners,  drew  25%  of  the  160  participants 
from  the  Boston  area. 

f.  Football  Camp 

In  the  summer  of  1978,  349  high  school  students  and  their 
coaches  received  training  and  coaching  from  the  Boston  College 
staff  under  the  direction  of  Coach  Ed  Chlebek. 

g.  Basketball  Camp 

One  hundred  and  eighty-four  high  school  students  had  the  op- 
portunity to  improve  their  basketball  skills  at  Coach  Tom 
Davis'  Basketball  Camp  in  1978. 

h.  Soccer  Camp 

Ben  Brewster's  Soccer  School  gives  area  boys  and  girls  from 
age  nine  to  eighteen  exposure  to  an  internationally  experi- 
enced coaching  staff.  In  the  summer  of  1978,  41  local 
children  attended.  One  day  clinics  are  also  held  prior  to 
the  soccer  games  at  Boston  College  and  have  been  well  re- 
ceived in  the  past. 
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3.  Special  Programs 

a.  Campus  School 
A  twenty-six  member  Boston  College  staff  provides  individual- 
ized services  to  approximately  70  children  who  are  physically 
handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed  or  deaf.  Forty  percent  of 
the  children  come  from  the  city  of  Boston,  including  Brighton, 
Dorchester  and  Roxbury.  They  are  provided  programs  which  the 
City  is  not  able  to  offer  because  of  financial  and  personnel 
constraints. 

b.  Radio  WZBC-FM  (90.3  on  FM  Dial) 

With  an  output  power  of  1000  watts,  WZBC-FM  services  an  audi- 
ence in  a  50-mile  radius  from  8  a.m.  to  2  a.m.  The  station 
has  a  strong  committment  to  the  communities  it  serves.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  air  time  is  set  aside  for  Public  Affairs 
broadcasting  such  as  a  2-1/2  hour  daily  Reading  for  the  Blind 
and  the  6:30  p.m.  program  specifically  allotted  to  deal  with 
controversial  issues  relevant  to  the  local  communities.  Public 
Service  announcements  are  made  every  half  hour  at  no  charge. 

c.  CPR  Program 

Classes  in  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  are  given  to  students 
at  Boston  College's  Free  University.  Thirty  people  took  part 
in  the  classes  in  the  fall  semester  and  eight  instructors  were 
recertified  for  the  American  Heart  Association  Program. 

d.  Programs  for  Women 

Special  academic  and  personal  developmental  courses  and  seminars 
are  available  to  people  in  the  community  who  wish  to  explore  new 
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areas  of  interest.  Topics  range  frtm   "Archaeology  Egyptian l_j 
Style"  to  "Recruiting,  Interviewing  and  Selection."  Over 
300  participants  from  surrounding  towns  attend  thesi  programs. 
Senior  citizen  scholarships  are  available. 

e.  Speech  Clinic 

The  Boston  College  Speech  Clinic  provides  diagnosis  and  therapy 
for  speech  and  hearing  disorders.  Of  the  over  one  hundred 
people  in  this  program,  13  attend  the  Campus  School  and  16  com- 
mute from  their  homes  in  neighboring  communities. 

f.  Flexible  Campus  Program 

Students  who  are  recommended  by  their  counselors  from  four  neigh- 
boring high  schools  are  given  the  opportunity  to  audit  courses 
at  Boston  College  on  a  space  available  basis.  Since  1973,  ap- 
proximately 60  students  have  been  part  of  this  program. 

g.  Summer  Orientation  for  Minority  Students 

Minority  students  who  might  benefit  from  program  enrichment  prior 
to  their  freshman  year  at  Boston  College  are  brought  to  the  campus 
during  the  summer  so  that  they  can  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
facilities  and  some  of  the  course  expectations.  Special  efforts 
are  made  to  recruit  minority  students  from  Boston  schools.  This 
program  prepares  these  students  for  a  more  fulfilling  educational 
experience  than  they  might  otherwise  have  anticipated. 

h.  Institute  of  Religious  Education  and  Pastoral  Ministry 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1978,  522  people  studied  at  the 
Institute.  The  Institute  pays  special  attention  to  acquainting 
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local  religious  leaders  with  opporttmities— fof^miwsfceriaW 

a. 

study  and  update.  Weekend  programs  are  offered  as  well.  In 
the  spring  of  1979,  the  Institute  is  co-sponsoring  an  all -day 
workshop  open  to  the  community  on  the  Holocaust. 

i.  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay 

Every  year,  Boston  College  participates  in  the  fund  drive  of 
the  United  Way  of  Mass.  Bay.  Employees  contribute  approximately 
$22,000  annually  which  goes  towards  the  support  of  162  social 
welfare  agencies  in  the  Commonwealth. 

j.  Activities,  Educational  Conferences,  Etc. 

Many  on-campus  activities  are  open  and  available  to  the  public 
at  little  or  no  charge.  The  Humanities  Series,  Chorale  presenta- 
tions and  the  Dramatic  Society  productions  are  examples  of  such 
activities.  In  addition,  educational  workshops  (continuing  educa- 
tion courses  in  the  School  of  Education  and  the  School  of  Nursing) 
and  University  sponsored  conferences  (FOCUS  night  with  100  college 
representatives  available  for  local  high  school  students)  are  a 
frequent  occurrence. 

Neighbors  can  call  the  University  recording  (extension  3500)  or 
check  the  "Calendar"  section  of  the  Thursday  Boston  Globe  to  find 
out  about  some  of  the  events. 


. 
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C.  SERVICES  OFF  CAMPUS 

1.  Curriculum  Placements 

T     a.  Student  Teaching 

Student  teachers  are  placed  in  schools  and  hospital  teaching 
centers  around  and  in  the  Boston  area.  The  host  schools  are 
reimbursed  for  the  service  through  vouchers  to  be  used  for 
furthering  education.  In  the  fall  of  1978,  the  School  of 
Education  distributed  $52,884  in  education  vouchers  in  return 
for  placing  218  part-time  and  47  full -time  students  during  the 
year.  The  annual  value  of  these  vouchers  is  approximately 
$80,000. 

b.  Graduate  Social  Work  Students 

In  the  fall  of  1978,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  graduate  stu- 
dents were  placed  locally  and  out  of  state  to  do  case  work,  re- 
search and  social  planning/community  organization.  The  agencies 
with  which  they  are  doing  research  include:  Roxbury  Multi- 
Service Center,  Senior's  Home  Care  Corporation,  St.  Ignatius 
Church  and  Southern  Middlesex  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens. 

c.  Undergraduate,  Graduate  Student  Nurses 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  student  nurses  are  placed  during  the 
academic  year  in  96  agencies  in  the  area  helping  in  the  delivery 
of  various  forms  of  health  care.  These  928  students  and  the 
nursing  faculty  contribute  their  skills  in  such  areas  as  nutri- 
tion classes  for  the  elderly,  rape  counseling  programs,  flu 
immunizations  and  health  maintenance  programs. 
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d.  Miscellaneous 

1)  Special  Education 


U 


During  the  academic  year,  approximately  170  graduate  stu- 
dents from  the  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Department  are  working  in  community  agencies  and  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Students  with  training  in  the 
Deaf/Blind,  Visually  Handicapped,  Perinatology  and  Speech 
Education  programs  spend  their  clinical  placements  teaching 
people  how  to  better  handle  their  physical  handicaps. 

2)  Speech 

After  a  rigorous  training  program,  qualified  graduate  stu- 
dents in  speech  therapy  are  placed  in  community  agencies 
to  assist  in  client  diagnosis  and  treatment.  There  are 
currently  46  students  serving  in  the  greater  Boston  area 
in  this  capacity. 

3)  Counseling  Psychology 

Approximately  60  graduate  students  in  counseling  psychology 
are  assigned  to  area  schools  and  agencies  to  provide  such 
services  as  psychological  testing,  assessment,  career  develop- 
ment and  therapy  for  their  clients.  Each  student  studying  to 
become  a  guidance  counselor  spends  at  least  150  hours  apiece 
in  his/her  school  setting. 

2.  Work-Study 

From  May  1978  through  May  1979,  approximately  600  Boston  College  stu- 
dents held  work-study  jobs  in  off -campus  settings  that  brought  in  a 
total  of  $945,600  1n  federal  funds  to  the  employing  agencies. 
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3.  Internships 

a.  Massachusetts  Internship  Program  * 
Companies  and  offices  that  would  like  volunteer  help  can  file 
their  requests  with  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office's 
Internship  Program.  Over  50%  of  the  companies  where  Boston 
College  students  are  currently  volunteering  their  time  are  in 
the  city  of  Boston. 

b.  Other  Internships 

1)  Sociology 

Approximately  125  students  volunteer  their  time  to  help  such 
agencies  as  Massachusetts  Adoption  Center,  Brighton  Center 
House,  Children's  Protective  Services  and  governmental  offices 

2)  Political  Science 

Each  semester,  16-20  students  are  placed  in  offices  of  repre- 
sentatives to  the  state  legislature  and  to  the  United  States 
Congress.  Students  research  bills,  report  on  hearings,  pro- 
vide constituency  services,  etc. 

3)  Hale  Reservation  Camp 

Approximately  300  area  children  benefit  each  year  from  this 
program  designed  to  reach  youngsters  who  exhibit  personal 
potential,  but  seem  to  be  unable  to  fully  develop  it  in 
school.  Over  the  summer  and  during  the  academic  year,  a 
total  of  85  Boston  College  students  volunteer  their  time  to 
serve  as  counselors  at  the  Camp's  Westwood  location. 
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4)  School  of  Management 

The  Small  Business  Administration  Institute  and 'Small 
Business  Management  Strategy  are  organizations  of  students 
whose  services  are  available  for  at-cost  consulting  for 
public  or  non-profit  organizations. 

c.  Pulse 

PULSE  is  a  program  that  combines  community-based  needs  with 
undergraduates  who  would  like  to  volunteer  their  time  in  re- 
sponding to  them.  Such  agencies  as  the  Allston-Brighton 
Neighborhood  Health  Center,  the  Newt  on -We lies ley -Weston 
Multi -Service  Center  and  the  Boston-Brookline  Collaborative 
Center  are  served  by  over  180  students. 

4.  Students  Volunteering  Through  Organizations 

a.  Gold  Key  Society 

As  one  of  the  largest  student  organizations,  members  serve 
the  University  and  the  community  through  service-oriented 
events.  They  host  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Drive  (422  pints  col- 
lected in  February,  1979),  answer  telephones  at  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Telethon,  instruct  swimming  for  handicapped  children 
and  read  to  nursing  home  residents. 

b.  Student  Management  Consultants 

Twenty  undergraduate  students  in  the  School  of  Management  help 
small  businesses  to  develop  by  finding  markets,  developing  ac- 
counting and  computer  systems,  advising  on  loans,  etc. 
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The  Public  Interest  Research  Group  is  a  non-prof it,*student- 
funded  corporation  devoted  to  issues  of  public  concern. 
From  each  Student  Activities  fee,  $4  is  voluntarily  allocated 
to  Mass.  PIRG  activities  which  include  a  Small  Claims  Court 
Advisory  Service  and  consumer  protection  information. 

d.  Mendel  Club 

An  organization  designed  for  students  with  career  goals  in  the 
health  professions,  the  Mendel  Club  co-sponsors  Bioethics 
Forums  with  Newton-Well esley  Hospital  several  times  during  the 
year.  Their  Hospital  Volunteer  program  adds  approximately  30 
people  to  the  volunteer  staffs  of  hospitals  in  the  area. 

e.  Children's  Theater 

Each  semester,  seven  to  ten  Boston  College  students  coordinate 
and  perform  a  one  hour,  multi-act  play  designed  especially  for 
children.  For  nominal  or  no  charges,  the  troup  entertains  in 
such  places  as  the  Children's  Hospital,  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
the  Brookline  Jewish  Community  Center  and  the  Cambridge  Public 
Library. 

Purchasing  Office 

During  1977-1978,  62%  of  Boston  College's  payments  for  the  purchase 
of  goods  and  services  were  made  within  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
and  were  centered  in  the  metropolitan  Boston  area.  The  amount  spent 
totals  over  $9,285,000. 
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6.  Computer  Center 
The  Computer  Center  provides  services  either  at  no  cost -or  at 
reduced  rates  to  such  groups  as  the  Massachusetts  Departfnent  of 
Mental  Health,  the  City  of  Newton,  some  Brighton  and  Newton  high 
school  students  and  Massachusetts  Fair  Share. 

7.  Legal  Assistance  Bureau 

"Over  6,400  local  residents  in  need  of  legal  counsel,  but  who 
cannot  pay  high  legal  fees,  have  been  helped  by  the  Boston  College 
Legal  Assistance  Bureau..."  (Newton  Times,  11/11/78).  Three 
faculty  supervisors  and  54  students  work  on  over  300  cases  a  year 
as  well  as  providing  information  and  pamphlets  on  topics  such  as 
housing  rights,  consumer  protection  legislation,  small  claims 
court,  etc. 

8.  Jesuit  Community  Off  Campus 

Of  the  125  Jesuits  living  in  the  Boston  College  community,  16  work 
full-time  in  neighboring  parishes  including  4  in  St.  Ignatius 
parish.  Boston  College  priests  are  also  involved  in  many  community 
service  capacities  spanning  a  range  from  chaplain  at  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  to  public  defender  in  the  City  of  Boston 
to  Director  of  the  Narragansett  Coal  Basin  Project  to  elected 
Representative  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Special   Programs 

a.  Boston  College  Citizens'  Seminars 

Boston  College  initiated  a  series  of  seminars  in  1954  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  business  and  the  political  people  in  the 
dty  of  Boston  to  share  ideas.  The  City  was  financially  troubled 
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when  they  began.     It  is  hoped  thw-^ttirou^H-  swfe  Of  the  ideas 
that  emerged  from  the  seminars   (The  Massachusetts  PoYt  Authority, 
•  expansion  of  the  MBTA,  etc.)  that  the  vitality  of  the  City  was 
improved. 

b.  Appalachia  Project 

In  February  of  1979,  20  Boston  College  students  spent  their 
winter  vacation  in  Kentucky  working  with  the  poor  of 
Appalachia. 

c.  Lectures  at  the  Boston  Public  Library 

Several  professors  from  the  Boston  College  History  Department 
give  public,  free  lectures  on  Boston  history  at  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  They  will  also  be  helping  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities for  the  Library's  anniversary  in  1979. 

d.  Boston  Public  School  District  III 

Boston  College  students  and  faculty  are  specially  paired  with 
Boston  Public  School  District  III  (Roslindale,  West  Roxbury, 
Mattapan,  part  of  Dorchester)  to  provide  support  and  assistance 
to  aid  in  desegregation.  Programs  that  have  been  offered  as  a 
result  include  diagnostic  and  special  education  classrooms,  pre- 
scriptive reading  programs  and  parent  training  programs. 

The  President  of  Bsoton  College  served  from  1975-1977  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee  of  College  Presidents  as- 
sisting the  Boston  School  System  in  the  implementation  of 
Phase  II  of  the  Haster  Plan. 
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e.  Additional  Examples  of  Staff  and  Faculty  in  the  Community 
Staff  and  faculty  participate  in  or  direct  such  activities  as 
r  Newton  Council  on  Aging,  Mental  Retardation  Subcommittee  of 

i         Boston-Brookline  Mental  Health  Area  Board,  Council  for  Children 
with  Behavior  Disorders,  Advisory  Committee  to  the  St.  Ignatius 
Parish  Program  for  the  Elderly,  Executive  Board  for  the 
Massachusetts  Special  Olympics,  Human  Rights  Committee  of  the 
Fernald  League  for  Retarded  Children,  etc. 

D.  ALUMNI  OF  BOSTON  COLLEGE 

Boston  College  currently  has  64,509  alumni.  Over  one-third  of  these 
(24,509)  live  in  the  metropolitan  Boston  area  and  make  substantial 
contributions  to  the  communities.  Some  of  the  service  oriented  posi- 
tions which  they  occupy  are  the  Executive  Vice  President  of  United  Way 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Attorney 
General  of  Massachusetts,  a  Justice  of  the  state  Supreme  Court  and  a 
past  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

E.  BOSTON  COLLEGE  EMPLOYEES 

Boston  College  employs  1,657  full  time  and  255  part  time  employees.  Of 
this  number,  57.8%  live  in  Allston-Brighton,  Boston,  Newton  and  Brookline 
and  they  bring  in  combined  salaries  of  $13,767,500  to  these  towns.  Their 
disposable  incomes  are  spent  on  housing,  food,  transportation,  clothing, 
personal  care,  etc.  Property,  income  and  sales  taxes  from  their  salaries 
aid  in  government  support. 
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F.     STUDENTS 

1.  Demographics  * 

r     Boston  College  has  reached  its  enrollment  goals  and  has-no  plans 
z  for  further  increasing  its  population.  For  the  academic  year 

1977-78,  the  total  enrollment  (undergraduate  and  graduate,  full 
and  part-time)  was  13,968.  For  1978-79  the  figure  was  13,913. 

In  the  fall  of  1978,  854  residents  of  Allston-Brighton,  Boston, 
Newton  and  Brookline  applied  to  Boston  College  for  admission  as 
undergraduate  students.  The  acceptance  rate  for  this  group  was 
7%  higher  than  for  the  rest  of  the  applicants.  Of  the  total  stu- 
dent body,  2,964  come  from  homes  in  Allston-Brighton,  Boston, 
Newton  and  Brookline.  One  thousand  two  hundred  (1,200)  of  them 
receive  $2,345,000  in  different  forms  of  financial  aid. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  8,483  Boston  College  undergraduates 
come  from  Massachusetts.  After  Massachusetts,  many  of  the  students 
come  from  the  states  of  New  York,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  The 
remainder  of  the  students  come  from  across  the  United  States  and 
54  foreign  countries.  Four  thousand  eight  hundred  seventy-eight 
(4,878)  of  these  people  live  in  Boston  College  dormitories. 

2.  Economic  Impact 

A  1972  study  by  SDL  Systems  Research  Group  estimates  that  students 
1n  the  eight  major  Boston  universities  spent  $156  million  in  that 
year,  94%  of  it  in  metropolitan  Boston.  Since  at  least  one-half 
of  Boston  College  students  come  from  outside  the  state,  they  draw  in 
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spending  money  that  goes  into  the  local  economy  towards  pur- 
chasing food,  housing,  durable  goods,  entertainment,  trans- 
portation, clothing,  medical  services,  etc. 
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Chestnut  Hill  Campus:  Academic  and/or  Administrative  Bldgs. 

Chestnut  Hill  Campus:  Academic  (Classroom)  Buildings 

Newton  Campus:  Academic  and/or  Administrative  Buildings 

Chestnut  Hill  Campus:  Dormitories 

Newton  Campus:  Dormitories 

Boston  College-Owned  Off -Campus  Housing  and  Leased  Facilities 

Chestnut  Hill  Campus:  Buildings  Scheduled  for  Renovation 

Chestnut  Hill  Campus:  Landscaping 

Newton  Campus:  Landscaping  and  Buildings  Scheduled  for 
Renovation 

Chestnut  Hill  Campus:  Existing  Parking  Lots 

Newton  Campus:  Parking  Lots 

Employee  Bus  Route:  Chestnut  Hill  Campus 

Student  Bus  Routes:  Chestnut  Hill  and  Newton  Campuses 

Student  Bus  Routes:  Chestnut  Hill  Campus 

Student  Bus  Routes:  Newton  Campus 

Campus  Police  Patrol  Routes:  (Chestnut  Hill  and  Newton  Campuses) 

Site  Plan  1975-1985:  Chestnut  Hill  Campus 

Site  Plan  1975-1985:  Newton  Campus 
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